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L 7 \HOUGH under forty, Ino long- 
er know my own countrymen, 
Nothing is to be diſcovered but double 
entendre in their converſation ; nothing 
but epigram in their writings ; nothing® 
but diſtraction in their thoughts; no- 
thing but giddineſs in their actions: 
ſmartneſs triumphs over reaſon ; frivo- 
louſneſs filences genius. The Adoni/es 
B are 
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ue the heroes of the day: we ſwell to 


them as to a bunch of jeſſamy; we ad- 
mire them as we do à ruby; we take as 
much. pleaſure i in attending to their ſallies, 
as in ſeeing W ſparkle. | 
Condamine can waſte his time and his 
fungs, in proving the neceffity of inſer- 
tions. Tronchin can ſcrape together a 
hundred thouſand crowns, by proſcribing 
ſoup as an -univerſal poiſon. | " Kreſer- can 
ind money and reputation in pills, which 
the faculty can make nothing of. Our 
diſeaſe does not lie either in our blood, or 


in that of our forefathers; it is feated in 


our heads. Let us but fix the mercury, 
and we ſhall ſoon be as well as ever. Nei- 
"ther the ſecret diſeaſe, nor the ſmallpox, 
ever made ſuch havoc amongſt us, as fri- 
volouſneſs has done. It has reached the 
Capuchins and the Carmelites. The 
former have contrived to enliven their 
$4 „„ ſackcloth ; 


4 


and nb, N 2 4 Prob, 5 4 


facketotk / the latter never ſhew their 
ſhaven COR" abroad e 4c an umbrella, 


in fte aun becauſe, forſooth, ſhe is too. 
ancient, bewails our errors. We glory as 
much in changing our faith, as in altering, 
out garb; and value ourſelves upon raiſing, 
155 ering virtue by the ſtandard of a 
wild and extravagant imagination. Now | 
Deiſts, we limit or mitigate, as ſeems good 
to us, the eternal puniſhments, or the eter= _ 
nal rewards; of füturtty Materialiſts, the. 
next moment, we acknowledge no ſoul, 
no. divinity, but the circulation of the 
blood. In vain would certain . modiſh - 
preachers convert us ; all their geſtures' 
are borrowed from the toilet, and all 


their phraſes from the ſtage. They | 
ſ 0 of the principles of religion in te 


B 2 lame 
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ſame ſtrain, that a coquette peak of her 
amours. ET 


T 81 cannot ul, if a Theſis 
be chriſtian or impious; and the Parlia- 
ment decides. The Clergy, now in the 
Pope s intereſt, and now in the King's, 
aim at nothing but independence. If 
the Sovereign threatens, the ultramon- 
tane ſyſtem prevails. If the Pontiff 
thunders, the liberties of the gallican 
church appear on the ſtage again. All 
is ignorance or craft in the boſom of a 
religion, which ſhould be all kl and 

ſimplicity. 3 


Mer, in her garret as in an obſerva- 


tory, examines every thing, and ſays 
nothing. Self- ſufficiency, in the habit 
of a Financier, looks at nothing, yet 
judges of every thing. With a ſingle ſtroke 
of her pen, ſhe directs the ruin of whole 

1 | pro- 


and Principles of the modern Frenth. 5 
provinces; and then congratulates, herſelf, 
on not having as yet reduced the miſcrable 
inhabitants to cat graſs. 5 

Lx the enemies of the ſtate triumph; 
for our part, we will aim at nothing but 
our own deſtruction: ſuch is the preſent 
faſhionable language and conduct ! the 
arms refuſe. to obey the head, and the 
head remains inactive for want of arms. 
We ſhall ſoon, no doubt, have ſummer 
quarters to drink lemonade and refreſh. 
ourſelves, Nay, I ſhould not be ſur- 
priſed to hear of toilets being laid in our. 
trenches, and of our gunpowder being 
ſcented. Heroi/m is now no more 
an obſolete word, occuring no where 
but in Hiſtory and Romance, We even 
avoid it as ſomething ridiculous. No 
matter what becomes of our country's. 
honour, provided we loſe nothing of our. 
rights to licentiouſneſs and effeminacy. 

B 3 THERE 
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gens is. nota man amongſt us, who! 
. does not glory in ſerving h his Prince ; ;. and, 
yet, there is not a man amongſt us, but 
is aſhamed to wear the badge of his 
Prince . ſervice. 7 nations about us, 


5+ +4 6/ 


A noblenian, to appear in Paris in 5 
dreſs of a ſoldier, muſt have as much, 
courage, as one of the, Pope's officers ta 
attack a Pruſſian. We had much rather 
wear the livery of frivolouſneſs and Tuxury, 
than that of valour, But where is the won 
der ? T his i is no longer the age of heroes, 


. in every thing elle, we re 
main Goths in nothing but the art of 
War. We ſtill believe, that courage con- 
ſiſts in throwing ourſelves into the hotteſt, 
fire, whereas its aim ſhould be to ſecure 

bur 


| urlelves fromidetrudtion; ang drive the- 


a ec os * 


enemy ee 1110 oath on x ucts 


be ; bond 01 12 018; 8; Leech. 
"Wear wars} Whatinveteracy: who 
ambition! Men will ſoon require ano 
ther world to extend their empire Yoda 
unhappily, for us, Fontenelle is the only 
man who has as yet diſcovered any new 
ones", We might haue purehaſed whole! 
ces, with What' we pay for the ho 
"war of Eating e bones in a ſorry Bled 
torate, 1 / „ bi ili, 1 
73 3200 * to 2101 * 4) ned; 2119 — 
Aux our rivers can boaſt of maghificent 
bridges; except that of Seve, which leads 
to Verſailles. But what; after Ado the 
bridges "ſignify ? It is the ſea We n 
| megan to croſ Hon, sing bis. id 
BH I 4.46 10 bj 
106 A eee Mabe 20 | 
their good ſenſe" than their great power 3 
and they, accordingly, triumph, while we 
B 4. - ior 
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are groping about in the dark for ſome- 
- thing to ſupport ourſelves -by. If it is 

| money, we are greatly to be pitied ; and 
if it is genius, I muſt be bold to ſay, 
that I tremble at the Ks 125 * our” 
condition. 5 5 


Tun dightet e ene 3 
Prince, is blazed abroad as an incurable 
wound. 7 T he death of Schelin, that 
Phœnix of a Taylor, who dreſſes and 
undreſſes half the world, would be more 
regretted, than the loſs of a good Ge- 
neral ; for, now- a- days, we prefer the 
honour of wearing a handſome ſuit of 
clothes, and the pleaſure of deſcanting 


upon it, to the glory of gaining a | re 
battle, and the noble ſatisfaction of, 

| converſing upon it. True ſoldiers make 

| war their buſineſs, even in the boſom of 

| | e; and we dream of nothing but our 

| diverſions and our novelties, in the midſt 

| 


1 


of arms, 
Tus 


and Prove 7 armee Pres 
n 203-30 SH 4 20 
Tur laſt gun is whats eats FR 
Lowell are diſtributed, even among thoſe 
officers, who never applied for any. It 
is, indeed; but fair, that they ſhould have 
an eight months es ee a ay | 


"Ie e oer 


On FER our forefathers works 
not have ſuffered themſelves to be made 
ſuch fools of, without performing a good 
quarantain. We have the talent of ſuffer- 
ing ourſelves to be trampled upon, with- 
out growing humble. We {till raiſe our 
heads inſtead of hiding them. We want, 


no doubt, the world to admire, at 
at leaſt our frizure. But figure to your 


ſelf the thoughtful Engliſh, the grave 
Germans, the politic Italians, and us, in 
tte midſt of them, all elegance, all pret- 
tineſs, all life and motion. It muſt be 
owned, that the picture was never made 

1752511 gk for 
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for the frame; and that we are too great 
ſribbles to ne ſuch wie . Fare 
ohn 37s $75 090157 643 31 10 
75 Tur taſte för prettinefs (forts all we 
know). has cramped our ideas to ſuch, a 
degree, that the majeſtic appears enor- 
mous in our eyes, and fimplicity paſſes 
with us for imperfection. Hence, we con- 
fider ourſelves as the eldeſt brothers of 
mankind, and deſpiſe everything that docs 
not exiſt in Paris. The General of the 
Hanoverians is, in every other mouth, 
the Prince of Brumſivie; in ours, no- 
thing more than plain r nds 
eber untl 
Oon way of thinking differs: endeely 
from» that of all other nations ; and 'mult;: 
of courſe, be out of tune. Good ſenſe is, 
generally, at the ame pitch with the reſt 
of mankind; whereas we have daubed: 
our works, as well as our clothes, with a: 
min of coquetry, which places us be 
tween 


and Pets of the nike French, 11 


tween, man and monkey. Poſterity alone 
could reform us. But, alas]! the is a 


| Tur laſt ago was "age pr AE wr 
the next will be that of good ſenſe. How 

ſhall we look between; both? Pretty much 
like the N e the 9x 7 
ee * n 1 eee TU 
_ * Ci r A, 
T Ax ag „ e men can utter nor, 
thing 5 R bring forth nothing 
but dreams, contrive nothing but faſhions, 


build only on copꝑer- plate, write, only in 
miniature, and, fight only by note, is 
ſtiled the philoſophic age. Is it at phi- 
loſophy, or at the age, that this Re fi is 
e A fine 1 * 
Rx AsON, faſt, aſleep, "al the. day, 0 on. 
9 5 the treatiſe upon Spirit appeared, hag. 
but 
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but juſt opened her eyes. Let us ſee what ſhe 
ſays: the intelligence of our ſouls conſiſts in 
the configuration of our hands, and intereſt 
is the ſole principle of every virtue. What 
a happy diſcovery ! Should not our ſages 
clap hands, and cry out, Victory? 


Tux work, which was yeſterday i in {6 
much vogue, is this day proſcribed ;_ 
but to-morrow it will appear again 
uſhered in with new ſuffrages. No actor 
ever excited ſo much laughter in the pit, 
as we do amongſt foreigners. | 

Tur whole world leers at us, to ob- 
ſerve our paper-bound locks and our fol- 
lies, and laugh at them ; yet we are ſtill 
vain enough to think, that they admire 
us. Let us now, at Iaſt, open our eyes, 
and we ſhall ſee, that ſtrangers borrow no- 
thing from us but our dreſs ; and that, 
too, they never put on without laughing 

at 


and Principles of the modern French. 13 
at the cut of it. They are all for hav- 
ing the drapery of our picture, but no- 


thing more. Unhappily for us, they leare 
our heads to ourſelves. 


Wr have reduced every thing to Dic- 
 tionaries, except our follies, becauſe tis 
evident they would fill volumes, and 
we can no longer put up with any thing 
but pamphlets, The ſweet-ſcented Abbe. 
ſays his Breviary in Candide; the Soldier 
reads his Code in the Porter of the Car- 
thufians ; ; the Magiſtrate ſtudies his Cujas 
in the Spba; and the Monk his rule in 
the Lady's Academy. 


Tux bulwark puppets are become our 
Demoſtheneses. A catch conſoles us for 
loſſes, which all our tears would be too 
few to bewail, Wet eyes are only to be 
ſeen in houſes, where there is no bread ; 
whilſt mirth diſplays itſelf, in public, to 

the 


| 
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the found of fiddles and trumpets; fo, 
now-a-days, all our mirth is but meer 
mummery and grimace. We put off the 
exerciſe of our rational faculties till an- 
other time, till the moment we ſhall 
ceaſe to exiſt, and ſhall be remembered 

grant to be nen at. | 


Did we but know, my "us is wy 
ey fard of heroes; that the Matſhaleſs's 
powder and gun- poder are things utterly 
incompatible ; that the conqueſt of wo- 
men is the ruin of warriors ; and that to 
| ſpend one's life in languiſhing for the 
fair ſex, is to ſpend it ignominiouſly ; we 
ſhould then, no doubt, ſhew ourſelves to 
be men. But we leave this ſcience to the 
Pruffians, who make the proper uſe of it. 
They know no other pleaſure but that of 
fighting well, and doing their duty i in the 
field of battle. ; 

Tux 


* 
eee, y themes r 15 
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Tun ref of mankind ws gorachi#dy 
opinion; we by faſhion. ' How many 
alterations in our clothes, in our manners, 
in our writings, in our religion, in every 
part of our being ? Our head loves, and 
our heart reaſons ; our ſenſations ſee, and 
our ideas feel. Let things continue ever 
o ſhort a time as they are, we ſhall no 
longer know ourſelves; we ſhall be obli- 
ged to aſk our neighbours, if we are ſtill 


 PANAT1C18M: what a word! One 

would think, that it made our fleſh 

creep. Vet, where is there a more fa- 
natic nation? Who'could ever diſcover 
among the Italians, the Germans, or the 
Ruſſians, Fanſenits, Molinifts, Convul- 
Aoniſle,  Setouriſfts, © Pichonifts, Ency- 
chpediſts ? Were their Biſhops | ever 
* to require aſſents in writing, re- 
fuſe 
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fuſe the ſacraments, and make new rules 


W 4 


of faith, at the end of - ſeventeen hun- 


dred years? We-muſt own ourſelves ſtark 


mad, unleſs we have agreed to make the 
whole world . at our e | 


WI have tides off +. 4 was ; Gothio 
in our compoſition, merely to take up, 
inſtead of it, whatever was ridiculous. 


Me cannot live without ſome extrava- 


gance or another to make the world gaze 
at us, and to render ourſelves the laugh- 
ing-ſtock of the reſt of mankind. Alas! 
to what purpoſe are we valiant, ingenious, 
amiable, bleſt with the beſt police, ſoci- 
able, if we do nothing but keep our hands 
and feet conſtantly a-going, without ever 
in uſe of our heads? 


A Rrason, which ſtiles herfal x46 


daughter of Matter, is all our religion. 
A Philoſophy, which looks upon herſelf 
* d — 


and Principles of the modern French. 29 
as born to crawl upon all-fours, is all 
our giatneſs, . A Metromany, which 
writes merely to ſee her works condemn= 
ed to the flames, is all our wit. An Im- 
piety, which is not afraid to blaſpheme 
the very Godhead, is all the ſubli- 
mity of our genius. It will ſoon be 
as honourable amongſt us to have been 
A rabbit, as, a en 8 Cons 
Jus. 


- * 
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We no longer flock. to the Or 
to unbend our minds and reform our 
manners, but to hear the moſt odious 
perſonal reflections, and do honour to 
calumny. The cabal comes to extort an 
applauſe, which makes humanity ſhud» 
der, and covers, with equal ſhame; 
the author, the actor, and the ſpectator, 
We forget, that it is but making fools of 
Ourſelves to take pleaſure in . ſeeing a 
2 4 <4 2 El 4 brother 
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brother torn to pieces; for, we are noty 
N 


equally deaf to reaſon and remorſe. 


"LITERATURE is no longer any thing 
amongſt us but a fordid employment, no 
better than that of the ſtall-keepers of the 
place Maubert; the ſame tricks; the ſame 
Enfuries the ſame coarſe treatment. 
Every man cries out for toleration, and 
yet no man can bear his neighbour. Every 
man exclaims againſt the age he lives 
in, whilſt he himſelf is 4 ſcandal to it. 
We call upon humanity for aſſiſtance, 
"whilſt we murder, without mercy, the 
character of our © cotemporaries. We 
ſuppoſe the death of others, whilſt we 
ourſelves ſhould die through ſhame and 
deſpair. 


- Drexncy and dignity, in ſach high 
edlem amongſt the Greeks and the Ro- 


mans, muſt yield to the beauty of our 
cuſtoms 


and Principles of the modern French. 19 
- cuſtoms. Our modern peers. can dreſs 
' themſelves en coutil, as elegantly as their 
valets de chambre ; and our princes flock 
to Ramponeau. Perſifflage, radotage, Pa 
pillotage : fine works | fine words! Va- 
peurs, pamoiſons, elegances, pirouettes, de- 
dains. What a raviſhing groupe What 
a magnificent ſpectacle] Such, notwith- 
ſtanding, is the point of view, in which 
a painter, to do his original juſtices 
ſhould wiſh to conſider us. 


War a fine thing it 1s to ſee Medi- 
eine proceed by the rules of Metaphy- 
ſies; Divinity, by thoſe of Policy; Na- 
tural Philoſophy, by thoſe of Alchymy; 
Religion, by thoſe of Materiahſm ! Thus, 
we turn topſy turvy the ſciences as well 
as our manners, becauſe we find our- 
Telves overloaded with a genius capable 
of the greateſt prodigies. We muſt create, 
not to us meer book-ſcholars ; and 

C2 writs 
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write treatiſes and form projects capable 
of aſtoniſhing the boldeſt, yet, at the 
ſame time, utterly a ee to — 
moſt 1 me | 

>. a good book ac all 
| faffraged, and ſilenced envy; now-a-days, 
the miſerable victim of the mutual hatred 
of our authors, who take pleaſure in con- 
tradicting and abuſing one another, it is 
_ cried up to the ſkies by one party, damn- 
ed by another, and continually expoſed 
to the bitter cenſures of our men of wit, 
if it preaches ſound morality and right 
reaſon, Books, in a ſhort time, muſt, 
like the head-dreſs and ribbands of. 
our women, be fit to continue in faſhion 
but a month, or perhaps a week, to 
deſerve the honour of being read. 
No nation can boaſt a greater ſhare of 


wir, than the French; yet none are more 
ignorant 


wr 


end Printiples of. the modern French. 2x 
ignorant. We: are equally-ſtrangers to 
the manners, and to the ſituation, of our 
neighbours. | We think that a Ruſſian 
is, at moſt, intitled to ſee; and that e - 
 Perfian was never made to think. Paris 
is the only ſpot upon earth to produce 
men of wit. The ſillieſt anecdote that has 
happened in Paris is brought up, in every 
converſation, as an event, which ; ought 
to intereſt all the inhabitants of the globe, 
Our modern Philoſophers cite de! Prades 
as a genius, whilſt the Moliniſts cry up 
Lenguet as the ornament of mankind. _ , 


- Ou travellers. judge of nothing but 
comparatively with France, the compaſs 
by which they direct all their obſervati- 
ons. Accordingly, they can diſcover no- 
thing but Notre-Dame of Paris, in the fa- 
mous Bafilick of St. Peter; and are per- 
petually regretting the French opera, whilſt 
they aſliſt at the fineſt Italian ones. Naples 

C 3 19 
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3s nothing to Orleans, in the eyes of an 
Orleanois ; and the Pope himſelf is but a 
fool to the Biſhop of Auſch, in the eſti. 
mation r 4. etl Gaſeon Curate, at 


Wei are above penking a any thing, any 
hin? but French; at the ſame time 
that we cannot bear that Germans ſhould 
ſpeak German, even in Germany. We ex- 
clude from our aſſemblies all ſtrangers, 


with whom we do not chuſe to be acquaint- 


ed; and, yet, expect, that, in their own 
countries, they ſhould pay more court to 
us than to any other nation. We laugh at 
their manners, without having any to 
ſhew ourſelves, We call them automates, 
if they ſtick to their own cuſtoms; and 
awkard apes, if they make uſe of ours. 


Tur bowels of Mount Etna ferment 
leſs than our brains: We can never be 
without'a war in Church or State; and 


ſkirmiſh 


and Principles of the modern French. 23 
ſkirmiſh it away amongſt ourſelves 
with phraſes and faſhions, when we have 
nothing of conſequence to quarrel about, 
The appearance of a pamphlet of ix 
pages is enough to put the whole king- 
dom in motion, A catch forms an epocha, 
and is ſure to be cited as a paſſage of hiſ- 


tory. 


Wx are always for giving the tone, 

becauſe we can fing all kinds of airs; 
but there are certain ſeaſons, in which 
other nations have no ears to hear us, 
and don't chuſe to have any. Prudence 
ſhould then, methinks, make us hold our 
tongues ; and, unhappily, we never hold 
them. 


_ Our Dictionaries, numerous as they 
are, are no longer able to ſupply terms 
for all the parts of our dreſs. Every day 
{ces us bring forth a thouſand baubles, 
C 4 which 
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24 An Eftimate of the Mannerr 
which our petit · maitres carefully foſter, 
and our coquettes eagerly adopt. 


AmoRovs or fanatical Prelates, con- 
ceited orcringing Peers, penurious or pro- 
digal Financiers, brutiſh or quackiſh Phy- 
ſicians, Authors without bread or with- 
out talents, Women without beauty or 
without baſhfulneſs, Youth without ſenſe 
or without modeſty : a fine collection 
truly, and ſuch as cannot fail ſtriking 
the eyes of the ſtrangers who viſit us! 


Tux profeſſion of a petit-maitre, un- 
known to our forefathers, is the moſt 
eminent amongſt us. Our ſcornful airs, 
our ſhrugs, our ceremonial grimaces, our 
twiſts, our bridlings, are not to be 
counted but by hundreds. We know 
how ta ſhed tears more agreeably than 
our forefathers could laugh. Our faint- 
ings have nothing in them but the good 

a N grace 


and Principles of the modern French. 25 


grace of the vapours; and we make 
mouths more prettily than n PRO 
marmouſet. ; 


WMWi᷑x are Foo hurrying frm one 
extremity to another with irreſiſtible ra- 
pidity. Our ſelf-love is downright im- 
pertinence ; our frankneſs, indiſcretion z 
our goodneſs, familiarity ;- our vivacity, 
giddineſs ; our language, humbug. Free- 
thinkers or Enthuſiaſts, petulant or ſcorn- 
ful, we reſemble thoſe flying clouds, 
which admit no permanent ſerenity. 


Ov marriages, the fruits of intrigue, 
ambition, or intereſt, ever reſemble the 
laſt ſcene of a comedy. The daughter of 
a Financier buys a Count or a Duke as 
naturally, as an American planter pur- 
chaſes a Negro. 


 Trose, who have not, from the age of 
fifteen, proſtituted their manners, or have 


grace 
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grace enough left to bluſh at an impious 
converſation, are accounted Ideots, un- 


worthy of being admitted into good 


company. Amongſt us, reputation is 
to be ſecured only by indecencies and 
double entendres ; by continual rail- 
leries againſt the Clergy, and attacks 
upon religion and government; in a word, 
by laughing at the practice of virtue as a 
mere maſquerade. Orgas is the wit of the 
age, merely becauſe he can dreſs up truth 
in a jack - pudding's habit, and place the 
Saints in a ridiculous light, by means of 

ſome nauſeous and ſtupid epigram. 


Thalia is fond of flowers, and no hand 
or boſom is to be ſeen without a noſegay. 
Iſman is aſhamed to be ſeen in his wife's 
company, and no huſband dares to ſhew 
his face abroad without a miſtreſs. Do- 
riſmas blaſphemes, and every one be- 
comes his echo ; he writes things that 

| make 
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make the ears tingle, and yen” the lacs 
quais make his compoſitions their ſtudy, 


ls there amongſt us any converſation, 
that does not turn upon public diver- 
Gons or private intrigues; ' any love, that 
has not actreſſes for its object; any read 
ing, but that of books ſtuffed with im- 
pious ribaldry and fooliſh romance; any 
knowledge, but what is built upon ab- 
ſurd ſyſtems ; any wit, but ſuch as eva- 
porates in uſeleſs fallies ; any courage, 
that is not ſunk in debauch ; any life, 
that pleaſures don't render brutiſh ? Not 
only we ſtudy to fignalize ourſelves by 
this extravagant way of acting and 
thinking, but we labour to make other 
nations act and think like us. The Eng- 
liſh are not, perhaps, a jot more virtu- 
ous than we are; but, then, they do not 
oblige others to ſhake off their virtue; 
whereas we, reckoning our vices as ſo 


many 
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many | faſhions, are for forcing ſtrangers 
to take them up l like our new-cut coats. 


Tux man, who, now-a-days, is not 
rich enough to digeſt a ſturgeon, and roll 
about in a carriage, varniſhed by, Martin, 
muſt, there is no avoiding it, ruin his 
neighbours. Adepts in the art of mak- 
ing ſhifts, and cutting a figure at the ex- 
pence of the public, we lay under contri- 
bution, relations, friends, ſtrangers, nay 
our very footmen. We conſider the ſub- 
Nance of fools, as the patrimony of menof 
parts; and, by ſome ſervile epiſtle or in- 
lipid compliment, make induſtry ſupply 
the place of fortune. Play, the cloak of our 
avarice, our indigence, or our ennui, and 
which the women idolize as much as they | 
do their loyers, and more than their dreſs, 
has dried up all the ſources of converſa- 
tion, and produced {warms of adyenturers, 
Juſt as the carth in autumn produces 
muſhrooms : they ſpring up every where 


by 
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by hundreds, and every where carry with 
them a ſpirit of arrogance and ſharping, 
which diſgraces the nation, and makes 
the inhabitants of certain countries dread 
our company almoſt as much, as the in- 
-habitants of Saxony do that of the Pruf- 
ſians. 


; "Is looks, as if we thought Nature had 
made women merely to favour our plea- 
ſures. One of our military men ſhall ac- 
coſt yon a young lady, whom he has 
never ſeen, perhaps, never heard of, 
with as much familiarity, as if ſhe had 
been his wife. One would imagine, that 
every thing mult yield to their charms ; 
ind that virtue herſelf was tributary ta 
their pretenſions. Our very Abbes, 
more ridiculous in their gallantries than 
Punch in his amours, dare aſpire to fa- 
vours and even exact them, as if their 
dreſs and proſeſſion were not alone ſuffi- 
cient to ſcare any woman, that had the leaſt 

grain 
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grain of common ſenſe. Such a one, 
ſays Madame du Voyer, ſurrenders to a 
little ugly Mouſquetaire, who, with great 
reaſon, gives a deaf ear to the addreſſes of 
the handſomeſt prelate. 


Wuar is become of that maſculine 
virtue, which rendered ſo famous thoſe 
ancient Gauls, our forefathers? Now-a- 
days, we only know how to play, prattle, 
laugh, and make love, whilſt the Pruſ- 
ſians think of nothing but fighting and 
conqueſt. 


| v 
Tux ſurgeons are perpetually anato- 
mizing the 'human body ; but I could 
with, that ſome one or another of them 
would be at the trouble to anatomize the 
furface of it. How many different kinds 
of red and white ; how many different 


ders and eſſences would he there niet 
with? The ſkin of our ladies is no better 


than 
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than an oil-cloth, for all the world like 
a. piece of canvas, which a painter has 


gummed and laid his firſt colours upon. 


Nor content with thus debaſing our 
perſons,we muſt hkewiſe debaſe Religion, 
Philoſophy, Manners, and Literature. 
We no longer conſider Religion but as a 
mere chimera ; Philoſophy, but as the 
art of building heteroclitical ſyſtems ; 
Manners, but as prejudices. As to Li-. 
terature, we have turned it into a vile 
commerce of intereſt and abuſe. 


FoRMERLY,a Lacquais was butaLac- 
quais. Now-a- days, a gold watch in 
his pocket, and diamond buckles in his 
ſhoes, he acts the part of a petty Lord. 
He peruſes in the antichamber our modiſh 
works; and, if he allows the exiſtence 
of a God, tis through mere complaiſance. 


Wren 
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Wurm we laugh at ſtrangers, we only 
return them a compliment they have been 
the firſt to pay. They ſee us from time to 
time ; they juſt ſmell to us; 'tis more 
than enough to diſcover what ſtuff we 
are made of, 


Tuosx ſcornful airs, which may be call- 
ed our own, to the excluſion of every other 
nation, and which form one of our richeſt 
poſleſſions, are amongſt us bequeathed 
as an inheritance, We received them 


from our fathers, and ſhall tranſmit them 


to'our children, unleſs there ſhould inter- 
vene fome good doſe of reaſon to cure 
us, or ſome great humiliation to correct 
us. hs 


Wx we to be told, that, if we affect 
to turn into ridicule the German nobility, 
It ĩs merely becauſe ours is diſgraced by the 


frequency 
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: of its ill- timed allies ; that, if 

we make a jeſt of the Italian politicians, 
it is becauſe we have no conſiſtent ſyſtems; 
that, if we laugh at the ſeriouſneſs of the 
Engliſh, it is becauſe we are ſtrangers to 


reflection; that, if we banter the Spaniards 
upon their gravity, it is becauſe we are 


mere weather-cocks, at the diſcretion of 
every wind; we ſhould, methinks, were 
we to be told all this, be obliged to ſhrug - 


our ſhoulders, and ſay nothing. : 


Tux great ſpectacles of Europe eſcape 
us, whilſt a theatrical performance en- 
groſſes all our attention. Were we not 
born to be, durſelves, a ſtanding comedy, 
we ſhould take leſs trouble about fancied 
ones ; we ſhould not throw away the 
prime of our life in forming cabals, and 
crying up a Peel. of TE Players. 


Nor the ſmalleſt folly i is, We 
= * of; not the dulleſt con- 
"ns D ceit 
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ceit left unpubliſhed'; not the idleſt dream 
few big words, ſuch as legiſlatian, hunia- 
nity," genius; a few characters, or rather 
perſonal invectives, are now more than 
ſufficient to obtain a man the title of a 
N Writer, 3's 11983 noo: 
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„pn Wits, hi war's * umb 
who affirm that Religion is falſe, and who 
would have us believe them upon their 
bare word, want, it is plain, by ſo doing, 
to impoſe "themſelves. upon us for infal- 
lible ; for, what other pretenſion « can. they 
have to lead us by the noſe, and capti- 
yate our C827 be: See 1 how our 
new Legiſlators loſe DA Elves and are 
bewildered, even whilſt, they would 
be conſidered as reſtoring Reaſon to al 
her Fre ſplendor. , 


1 


Dip 
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"Div not all theſe facts ſpeak, of them- 
ſelves, a gainſt us, 1 ſhould certainly have 
held pay my 70 opgue. But, do the Pruffiatis 
and in need of theſe reflections to Khow 
that 9947 drub us? Are the Engliſh | 
to be told, that they treat us like daes: ? 
Can the Hanoverians forget, that they 
have been making head againſt us theſe 
three years. paſt ? Are we not known, in 
every corner of the globe, for a parcel of 
light, haughty, petulant men, WhO haye 
no ſolidity in us till after forty ? The very 
children, i in Germany and Italy, laugh' af 
our cares and our follies, Beſides, if we 
every day make a ſhew of ourſelves to the 
whole world, and do it with fo good a 
grace, what ſhould deter us from cooly 
ſurveying t the picture of our manners and 
cuſtoms. Is it only in verſe then, that 
we can be fe deſcribed x , 


7 
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Bur, to anſwer thoſe. little conceited 
mortals, who will be ſure to ſtigmatize 
theſe reſlections as a lampoon, and treat 
them as a paultry rhapſody, I muſt tell 
them, that, if I am ſo minute in ſpeak- 
ing of the diſorders of my countrymen, 
it is merely to cure them, and put a ſtop 
to the reproaches now caſt upon them 
from every quarter. Has not the moſt 
celebrated of our poets given it under his 
hand, that we carry, our impertihence and 
diſregard of time and place into all the 
countries we vifit Have not all our wri- 
ters affirmed, that we are the moſt light, 
frivolous, ridiculous, effeminate people 
under the ſun ? And our greateſt perſon- 
ages (for, thanks to heaven, we have ſtill 
a good number of ſuch) have they not 
declared, that religion was on the decay 
in France, and that a cabal was actually 
formed to extirpate her? How many teſ- 


timonies could I produce to confirm every 
| tittls 


/ 
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tittle I have advanced, and to ſhew, that 
the ſole aim of this little piece, however 
rude and imperfect, is to inſtru and 
correct? It will anſwer no end 5 
it down and tax it with raſhneſs. 
thing can be found in it, that ih he 
tend to the good of government and reli- 
gion. This is the opinion that will he 
entertained of it by thoſe ns of ſenſe, 
who bewail the ridieulouſnefs öf their 
countrymen, and are ſorely afflicted to ſee 
a nation, equal to the greateſt things, loſt 
in an abyſs of trifles and idle amuſements. 


Bur, inſtead of ſtopping here to make 
an apology, which with fools could have 
no weight, and true philoſophers would 
deem uſeleſs, let us, after mentioning fo 
many diſorders, ſhew how they may be 
cured ; (for the cure of them is what we 


aim at.) 1 
D 3 TRE 


f 
| 
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"Our diſeaſe, we e may affate ourſelves, 
proceeds intirely from a want of good 
ſenſe ; ſo that, if we can but find out a 
method of compoſing, and communi- 


cating that valuable quality, we ſhall 


ſoon obey, the dictates of reaſon again, 
But what t method muſt we take to pro- 


duce this grain of good ſenſe ſo ne- 
ceſſary for our purpoſe, and then admi- 


L 


niſter it? There' $ the e 


. the moſt 1 reflections 


on two ſuch important operations, I con- 


cluded, that it. would, be abſolutely ne- 


ceflary to borrow-the ingredients of the 
remedy. in queſtion from ſeveral nations. 


Accordingly, . to a quantity of Engliſh 
phlegm I added ſeveral drachms of Ita- 
lian refinement ; and to ſeveral ounces of 
Spaniſh gravity and German ſtiffneſs, 


ſome ſcruples of French levity. Such is 


\ 
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the maſs, out of which may be formed 
the grairi of good ſenſe, that will radically 
cure us, if we can but introduce it to the 
e en r 19 ] 3 
ext is e by the REC in which 
Lexplain my ſecret, that, far from imi- 
tating our Doctors, who diſguiſe the moſt 
trifling pill 4s the thing in the world 
hardeft to be found, I don't want to im- 
poſe upon any body. Nay, I am fatisfied 
to inform my countrymen, that it is nei- 
ther by the noſtrils, the ears, or the 
mouth, the grain of good ſenſe we ſtand 
in need of can ever be introduced, though 
it be abſolutehy neceſſary that it ſhould 
penetrate into the head, the ſeat of our 

diſraſe. Our noſtrils are too full of per- 
fumes; our ears of idle jeſts and ſonnets, 

our mouths. of eſſences and ragouts, to 

afford it the ſmalleſt paſſage. But, as the 
n 1 be opened, witneſs the opera- 
tion 
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tion of trepanning, nothing more is re- 
quiſite than to bore the forchead, in the 
very ſpot where it is uſual to burn dogs 
to preyent their going mad. Through the 
hole thus made, the grain of good ſenſe, 
which muſt not be bigger than a ſmall Pea, 
may be blown in by means of a gold pipe. 
We may expect the greateſt wonders from 
it, the moment it has reached its proper 
ſtation in our brain, It will abſorb that 
coxcombical humour, which now toſſes us 
about; and will fix our looks, ſo as to 
prevent our taking pleaſure in any thing 
but what is really true and great. 


Ir any wit chuſes to fatisfy himfelf, 
after this operation, that he is really 
cured, let him but open thoſe books, 
which heretofore he moſt admired ; and, 
to his great ſurpriſe, he will find nothing 
in them but a heap of wretched ſophiſtry. 
Fhe experiment has been tried already 


upon 
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ypon a petit-maitre, who looked upon the 
Treatiſe on Spirit as the: firſt wonder of 
the world; and upon a Bigot, who ado+ 
red Berruyer's works; and, behold! 
they have already ſo thoroughly recovered 
their ſight, that they can no longer diſco» 
ver any thing but falſehood and impiety 
in theſe performances. Yes, the charm 
yields ſo completely to this operation, 
that by it we may, -at laſt, bring our- 
ſelves firmly to believg, that other na- 
tions have the faculty of thinking; and 
that, in many reſpects, we are but the 
younger brothers of ſome of them, whom 
we now moſt gratuitouſly deſpiſe. 


I nave not ſtudied my phraſes, leſt I 
ſhould be taken for one of thoſe lady's 
phyſicians, who have no other merit but 
a pretty jargon. I have not affected that 
Jaboured ſtile, which is but too much 
the faſhion amongſt us, and which proves 

that. 
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that we are mote employed about words 
than about things. I have faid what I 
had to ſay, juſt as it preſented itſelf, 

Neither Tronchin nor Condamine, thoſe 
two celebrated preachers of inoculation 
for the ſmall pox, pique themſelves upon 
the ſubſimity of their ſtile; they content 
themſelves with giving reaſons, and leave 
our trifling writers to tune — 7 yore 

and be witty. Nothing, certainly, can 

be more improper than the 14% ts of 
wit to recommend good ſenſe. 


Lie us examine well the Mochte 
of good Tenſe; and we ſhall find, that it is 
neither an impoſſible nor a ridiculous 
operation. On the contrary, we ſhall be 
convinced, that the project is ſimple, and 
eaſy to put in practice; quite diferent 
from the expeditionsofthoſe Engliſhmen, 
who come over to break our windows 


joy nn from the enterpriſes of our 
prelates, 
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who are for erecting, into a rule 
of Faith, formulas inconſiſtent with the 
dogmas already eſtabliſhed ; from the 
cabals of our modern philoſophers, who 
think annihilate arg os IT . een 


wr „ ee 
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which with bigots reſides in the knees; 
with gluttons, in the ſtomach ; with 
lovers, in the heart; with Epicures, in 
the tongue ; with muſicians, in the ears; 
with aſtronomers, in the eyes; might 
poſſibly have taken up her reſidence in 
our feet or our fingers, which, perpetually 
in motion, reſemble ſo many Pantins. 


But, on diſſecting a great number of 
Peench heads, I found, that the ſoul, 


with "Frenchmen as with others, ac- 
tually refided in that part; and that no- 
thing obſtructed her operations but a 
certain ſpright, called Wit, perpetually 
at variance with her, whoſe impetuo- 


Gity 
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ſity was not to be checked, but by oppos 
ſing to him a grain of good ſenſe, com- 
poſed in the manner already laid down. 


ILA far from meaning, that none re- 
quire my grain but Frenchmen. All 
your Engliſh, Italian, German, Poliſh, 
Ruſſian, Dutch, and even Swiſs, would- 
be petit - maitres, who have the aſſurance 
to pretend to wit, ſtand, above all men 
living, in need of it. I, therefore, i in- 
vite all nations to avail themſelves of 
my diſcovery, which may be called the 
univerſal remedy. I muſt not, however, 
diſſemble the great difficulty of doing any 
good to our ridiculpus fine ladies; pre- 
tended ſecretaries; and, above all, baby 
abbes, and fanatical prelates. But I hope, 
that,with the aſſiſtance of hellebore, which 
my patients muſt take for ſometime, by 
way of preparation, I ſhall, at laſt, be able 
to bring perſons even of that kind to their 
right reaſon again. VU TES. 


* 0 1 E 8. 0 
een 100574 
—_ (An Edimateof the Man- 

ners and Principles of the Mo- 
deen French, by Monſieur, Hel- 
vetius, Author of the Eſſay on Spirit. ] 
The ſcene of this piece muſt be under- 
ſtoood to lie chiefly in Paris, between 
which place and London there is, per- 
haps, leſs difference, in proportion, in 
manners and principles, than between 
either of theſe capitals and the inferior 
towns of France and Great Britain re- 
ſpectively. Court will ever be court; 
and country, country; in all parts of the 
world. Conſidering, however, the great 
intercourſe . between London and the ſe- 
veral parts of the Britiſh empire, and be- 
tween. theſe directly, in conſequence of 
London's being the ſeat of the ſupreme le- 
giſlative and executive power; the annual, 
or almoſt daily, reſort to it for theſe pur- 
poſes by the beſt families of all its pro- 


vinces 3 


ra. 
vinces; the great domeſtic commerce be- 
tween it and them; the facility of travel- 
ling from one to the other; and, ahpve 

all, ſo great a part of the nation Eagle. 

moſt within the memory of man, ſprung 
from one common ſtock, namely the 
farming 1 families; conſidering, I fay, all 
theſe circumſtances, it is impoſſible, that 
the difference, in manners and principles, 
between the head and the members of the 
Britiſh Empire ſhould long continue as 
great, as that between the bonds yas 
nden of the F rench.” 1a t 


P. 1. ee ſilences Ge- 
nius.] This was as loudly complained 
of in England, till Mr. Pitt came to the 
Miniſtry, when the frivolouſneſs of Eng- 
liſhmen was effectually ſilenced by his ex- 
traordinary genius, as far, at leaſt, as was 
neceſſary not only for the purpoſes of 
defence, but indemnification, and even 

con- 
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conqueſt, - Under him, the common men, 
in ſpite of all their floppy tea- drinking, 
objected to the lower ranks by ſome, and 
their almoſt total diſuſe of prize: fighting 
and boxing, bull-baiting-/and cocking, 
objected. by others; and the | officers, 
equally in ſpite of all the poſtchaiſing and 
fondneſs for trifling amuſements, ob- 
jected to the higher ranks. by Doctor 

Browne in his Eſtimate, ſhewed them- 
ſelves equal, in body and mind, to every 
fatigue and danger, Perhaps, the Doc- 
tor's reproaches did not a little contribute 
to ſo ſudden an exertion of the latent 
Engliſh powers. Phaeton would never 
have attempted the palace of the fans 
were it not oe his | 5 


91.4 Pudet hac 9 _ 
| Br 4 potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelh. 


And it is highly — 40 that the Dr. 


intended his reproaches ſhould have 
that 


that effect. If frivolouſneſs appeared ſo 
ptevalent in England, it was in-conſe- 
quence of the great opulence naturally 
ariſing from the happy concurrence of 
bleſſings, whieh ſhe enſoys, particularly the 
total abolition not only of flavery, but of 
thoſe unnatural diſtinctions between man 
and man ſtill kept up even in Sweden, 
where the peaſants, however free in other 
teſpects, can neither purchaſe land or in- 
termarry with the nobility. And as a 
man of Dr. B's great ſagacity could 
not but be aware of this, ſo neither could 
he be ignorant, that the ſame ſources, 
from which that frivolouſneſs ſprung, 
muſt naturally furniſh ſtrength and ſted- 
dineſs enough to counteract it, in every 
ſtruggle with foreigners. In England, 
luxuriouſneſs is of natural growth. 
"Though it puts forth ſo much as to Hide 
the branches, it does not rob them. In 
| | | | France, 
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France, and many other countries, -as 
now conſtituted, it is no better than an 
excreſcence, which, without hiding the 
branches, effectually tends to ſtarve 
them. As to what the Dr. ſays of 
a mob of ragged Highlanders marching 
into the heart of the kingdom, it was not, 
certainly, ſo. much a proof of the people's 
want of courage, as of their diſſatisfaction 
with thoſe then in power, who, they 
thought, neither ſhewed abilities enough 
to uſe that power properly, nor confidence 
enough in the loyalty of the bulk of their 
fellow ſubjects to give them a ſhare of it; 
thereby affording the many, not always 
the moſt clear ſighted, too juſt grounds for 
doubting, whether they were to be gain 
e eee e- 74 


Monsrrux H81vBT3VG, per vc, 
writ: this eſſay with the ſame intentions 
vo, Be we 
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we have attributed to Dr. B. Be that 
as it will, he is not the only Frenchman, 
if he may be conſidered as one, for his 
father was a ſtranger, who has thus la- 
mented, allowing him to be ſerious, the 
degeneracy of his countrymen. The cele- 
brated Marquis de Mirabeau, whoſe judi- 
cious loyalty to his prince, and boundleſs 
benevolence to his fellow ſubjects, are 
ſo conſpicuous in all the works publiſhed 
by him, under the well deſerved: name 
of the Friend of Mankind, moſt bitter- 
ly bewails it in his Diſcourſes up- 
on Taxes, addreſſed to his preſent 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, on principles, 
which the illuſtrious Fenelon had before 
eſtabliſhed, in an audience granted him 
for that purpoſe by Lewis XIV. The 
Marquis, after ſhewing the great de- 
cay of the phyſical ſtrength of France, 
pathetically breaks out into the follow- 
ing words. Yes, Sire, I could make 
, | you 
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you ſtill poorer, by taking into the ac- 
count all thoſe moral agents, which ous 
forefathers knew how to employ, their 
prudence, (he calls it prud"bommie, as 
though nothing but that ancient” word 
could do juſtice to that ancient virtue) 
their honour, generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, 
gravity, wiſdom, religion; allagents now 
without force, ſmce money, that idol of 
corrupted nations, has in vain undertaken 
to 3 the Pe of them,” 

A s to the bares of the Modern 
French given by other writers, whether 
natives vr ſtrangers, they ſeem rather too 
confined or too partial. The difference be- 
tween a French Gentilbomme and a French, 
Monſieur, that is between what the French, 
in ſpcaking, not to but, of one another, 
call n Gentilhomme, and un Monfieur, does 
not ſeem to have been properly attended to 
by the latter. Un Gentilhomme, in the 

E 2 mouth 


w K 

mouth of a Frenchman, ſignifies a man 
of birth; un Mon/leur, any man that 
makes en Wann | 


Dy Py a well W this 
charge againſt ſuch modern writers as 
have, ſpoken of the French nation, may 
be, the author of theſe notes thinks it 
not improper to cite the character of 
them given by Dr. B. as it is not 
improbable, that Monſieur Helvetius had 
his eye upon it in the Oy now be- 
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4 een by this, * * of 
the French Nation,  tho' inconfiſtent, is 
reſpectable: They have found, or ra- 
ther invented, the Art of uniting all Ex- 
tremes: They have Virtues and Vices, 
Strengths and Weakneſſes, ſeemingly in- 


b e enn They are amt yet 
brave; 
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brave: inſincere, yet honourable: hoſpi- 
tahle, not benevolent: vain, yet ſubtile: 
ſplendid, not generous: warlike, yet po- 
lite: plauſible, not virtuous: mercantile, 
yet not mean: In Trifles ſerious, gay in 
Enterprize: Women at the Toilet, He- 
roes in the Field: Profligate in Heart in 
Conduct, decent: Divided in Opinion, 
in Action united: In Manners weak, but 
ſtrong in Principle: contemptible in pris 

vate Taler 0 PHESas N SIC 
AD Wort 
P. 1. [NoTHiNG but epigeraxi wad 
writings.] For a ſpecimen of this way 
of writing, ſee Maintenon's Memoirs, 
in every page of which are to be found 
ſentences concluding. with ſome '\unex= 
peed, though not unpleafing. barg 
thought. The fame thing may, 
ſome meaſure, be ſaid even of Mongou 
Wanner s favourite works in proſe, the 
ESA uni- 
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univerſal approbation of which is, how 
ever, a proof, that it is not ſo much the 
uſe, as the abuſe of that epigramatic 
ſtile, which diſguſts ſenſible readers. Is 


there not ſome of it, though not of the 


neweſt fabric, in Dr. ** 8 character of the 
French? n fi 2907 
41 e ee 

2 Condamine can waſte Wa 
and his lungs in proving the neceſſity of 
inſertions; Tronchin can ſcrape together 
a hundred thouſand crowns by proſcri- 
bing ſoup as an univerſal poiſon ;- Keiſer 
can find money and reputation in pills 
which the faculty can make nothing of.] 
The author, in this place; ridicules men 
of parts, in the perſon of Monſieur Con- 
damine, a celebrated Mathematician, tra- 
veller, and obſerver, for throwing them 
away upon objects beneath their atten- 
tion; the public for encouraging ſyſtems 
contrary to experience; the faculty for 
not 


not underſtanding a medicine, whoſe vir- 
tues appeared ſo well atteſted. As to 
Monſieur Tronchin's attempt to pro- 
ſcribe ſoup, as an univerſal poiſon, it 
muſt appear little better than madneſs in 
a country like France, among the good 
people of which, as Doctor Smollet ob- 
ſerves, a Bouillon, or meſs of broth, the 
foundation of a ſoup, is an univerſal. re- 
medy; they have” ſays he, no idea 
of a perſon's dying, after having ſwal- 
lowed un bon bouillon. One of the Eng- 
liſh gentlemen, who were robbed and 
murdered about thirty years ago, between 
Calais and Boulogne, being brought to 
the poſt-houſe of Boulogne with ſome 
ſigns of life, this remedy was imme- 
diately adminiſtered. © What ſurprizes 
me greatly, (faid the poſt-maſter, ſpeak- 
ing of this melancholy ſtory. to a friend 
of mine, two years after it happen- 
ed) J made an excellent Souillon, and 


E 4 poured 
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poured it down his throat with my on 
hands, and yet he did not recover.“ 
Now, in all probability, this ballen dy 
was _—_ ſtopped * bocath.” 


P. 2. IT has nll the [Qenokins 
and the | Carmelites.] The. Capuchins 
are the ſevereſt branch of the Franciſ- 
cans. Beſides wearing their beards, 
they are remarkable for the great plaineſs, 
or rather poverty and meaneſs, of their 
houſes and furniture, dreſs and table, and 
a peculiar ſimplicity of manners, all which 
greatly recommend them, particularly to 
the lower ſort of people in town and coun- 
try, with whom it ſo much ſeems to level 
them and they are, accordingly, much 
employed amongſt them by the ſecular 
clergy, in preaching, catechiſing, &c. 
There are two branches of the Carme- 
lites, diſtinguiſhed by the names of great 
and littie, of which the latter much re- 

ſemble 
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ſemble the Capuchins. There is, odd 
as it may appear, a ſect of German Pro- 
teſtants ſettled in Philadelphia, who vye 
with, or rather ſeem to outdo, the Ca- 
puchins, not only in the particulars men- 
tioned of the letter, but in every "other 
en of ann nden and Fan 

7. 2 Wx ſmelt to them as to a bunch 
of jeſſamy; we admire them as we do a 
ruby.] At this time, jeſſamy happened 
to be greatly in vogue at Paris for noſe» 
gays; and all manner of coloured ſtones, 
rubies, for rings, necklaces, 
and other female ornaments. Accord- 
ingly, the reader muſt have obſerved, that 
within theſe few years a greater quantity 
than uſual of falſe jeſſamy, and falſe co- 
loured ſtones, have been diſplayed; in L.the 
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P. 3. 
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P. 4. [Tux clergy, now in the pope's 
intereſt, and now in the king's.] The 
author here alludes to the French bi- 
ſhops declaring their reſolution to ſtand 
by Lewis XIV, in his quarrel with 
the pope, concerning ſome indignities 
offered to his ambaſſador at Rome; and 
their ſtrict adherence to the bull Uni- 
genitus, iſſued at the ſame king's requeſt, 
and regiſtered by the parliaments of hig 
kingdom, in ſpite of all the edits of the 
preſent king, and the ſame tribunals. 
But here the author, at leaſt if a pa- 
piſt, ſeems to go a little too far. Lewis 
XIVth's quarrel with the pope was 
of a merely temporal nature; that of 
the preſent parliaments of France with 
the bull Luigenitus is altogether ſpiritual, 


p. 4, [Tur Sorbonne cannot tell, if a 
theſis be Chriſtian or impious ; and the 


PRI decides.] The Sorbonne is 
the 
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the divinity ſchool of the univerſity, of 
Paris; and has been long famous for 
producing greater Roman Catholick di- 
vines, and in greater number, than moſt 
of the other ſchools of Chriſtendom. 
The author here alludes to a theſis pub- 
liſhed by the famous Abbe de Prades, 
which, after paſſing unnoticed by the 
Sorbonne, to which he belonged, was 
cenſured by the parliament, always ready 
to pick holes in the gowns of the clergy, 
De Prades was baniſhed, or at leaſt ba- 
niſhed himſelf, rather than wait the iſſue 
of this affair; and flew to the King of Pruſ- 
fia, who made him one of his readers, but 
ſoon turned him off for holding a treaſon- 
able correſpondence with the Auſtrians, 
during their ſhort poſſeſſion of Breſlaw in 
the courſe of the late war ; telling him, 
at the ſame time, that 7 ne wvaloit fas 
la peine de le faire pendre; he was not 
worth hanging. 

P. 5, 
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ro eat cad ] One of Los 
2k s miniſters, on that monarch's 
imputing to their wants the miſbehaviour 
of ſome of his ſubjects, had the inſo- 
lence to tell his majeſty, that they might 
think themſelves extremely happy in not 
being as yet reduced to cat graſs. Had 
the wretch ſaid fo much to Henry 
IV, who often expreſſed his hopes of 
ſeeing the time, when the pooreſt man 
in his dominions might feaſt every ſun- 
day night on capon and ſallet, it is more 
than probable, that he would have con- 
Lade him to that food, which was 
thought by him, in his great humanity, 
good enough for his fellow-ſubjects, 


P. 5. [Tux arms refull to obey the 
head, and the head remains inactive for 
want of arms.] A little before this, there 


had been great diſputes between the king 
of 
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of France, the head of the French mo- 
narchy, and his parliaments, or ſupreme 
courts of juſtice, which may be ſtiled tho 
arms of it, on occaſion of the ſtrenuous. 
endeavours made by the biſhops to extir- 


pate Janſeniſm. The parliament of Pa- 
ris, in particular, went ſo far, as abſo- 


llutely to refuſe to decide any affairs civil 


or criminal, till the king abandoned the 
archbiſhop of that ſee to their reſentment; 
and the people ſo far ſeconded it, as 
to refuſe to pay any regard to a court 
eſtabliſned by the king, to ſupply the 
place of the parliament, when baniſhed 
by letters de cachet, or warrants under 
the King's privy ſeal. This new court 
the French, in general, conſidered, as the 
Engliſh, probably, would a Star-cham- 


ber. Accordingly, on the parliament's 


being. recalled, and reſtored to-its juriſ- 
diction, the few cauſes decided by the 
new court were brought to, and rejudged 

by, 


by it. After all, it muſt be owns 
ed, that the parliaments of France 
have gone a great deal too far on many 
occaſions, and not far enough on ſome 


others. Veſt, a6 they affect to be, 
with ſo much power, they might long 
before ttow have corrected ſeveral abuſes, 
much more crying than many of thoſe, 
upon their oppoſition to which they ſo 
much value themſelves, 


P. 5, [Wr ſhall ſoon, no doubt, have 
ſummer- quarters to drink lemonade and 
refreſh ourſelves.] If the author here 
means, as he probably does, the French 
retiring very early into quarters, after re- 
covering the ground they had loſt by the 
fudden irruption of Prince Ferdinand in- 
to Alſace during the laſt war, he is, cer- 
tainly, as much miſtaken, as many a- 
mongſt ourſelves were in undervaluing 
that irruption. The . had no ma- 
gazines 
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gazines left to carry them through a 
country not very fruitful in itſelf, and al- 
ready, beſides, ravaged by both parties; 
and Prince Ferdinand, by throwing this 
obſtacle in their way, did more, with in- 
finitely leſs loſs of blood, than if he had 
ſuffered them to aſſemble, and had then 
gained any thing leſs than a complete 
victory over them ; a thing, conſidering 
their numbers, not to be expected every 


campaign. 


P. 5. [Nay, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed 
to hear of toilets being laid in our 
trenches, and of our gunpowder being 
ſcented. ] Nor ſhould thoſe be ſurpriſed at 
it, who think living well in camp to be 
epicuriſm, and conſider epicuriſm as a ſign 
of effeminacy. A French general in 
the field,” ſays Dr. S. is always attend- 
ed by thirty or forty cooks; and thinłs it 


incumbent upon him, for the glory of 
France, 


of 
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France, to give a hundred diſhes every day 
at his table. When Don Philip and the 
Marechal duke de Belleiſle had their quar+ 
ters at Nice, there were fifty feullions eon- 
ſtantly employed in the great ſquare in 
plucking poultry. This abſurd luxury in- 
ſects their whole army. | Even the com- 
miſſaries keep open table; and nothing 
is to be ſeen but and and y_— 
fion.” 


Bu x, after all, may not this cenſure be 

a little too ſevere. The pay of the French 
ſubaltorn officers is ſo very trifling, that 
they could ſeldom cat what they conſider 
as a good meal, if the had not the tables 
of the general officers to reſort to. As 
to the Commiſſaries keeping open table, 
it is but reſtoring to the troops with one 
hand what they get by them with the 
other. Beſides, it does not appear, that the 
French general officers behave the worſe 
for this indulgence. 

When 


r &. 


When F neceliity for 
10 living, they have been the firſt 
to ſet the example. The ſelf ſame 
Marechal de Belleiſle, who, at one time, 
employed ſuch a number of ſcullions ta 

pluck poultry, could, at another, put up 
with the coarſeſt fare. During his noble 
defence of Prague againſt the Auſtrians, 
in the laſt war but one, he was the firſt 
officer of the garriſon to have horſe- 
fleſh ſerved up to his table, and the firſt 
man at his table to eat of it; nobly cry 
ing out, when he ſtuck his fork into it to 
help himſelf : M: -/leurs, pour l Bonneur 
de l France ! as it really was. 


P. 5. No matter What becomes of 
our country's honour,- provided we loſe 
nothing of our rights to licentiouſneſs 
and effeminacy.] Whereas Dr. B. 
ſpeaking of the F rench, ſays; Their 

F cffe= 
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fminate Aanners affect not their national 
ſpirit of defence, becauſe they are con- 


trouled by the Principle of military Ho- 


nour. This, for ſome Ages, hath been 


early inſtilled into every riſing Genera- 
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tion ;andis at length become fo ſtrong and 


univerſal, as to form the National Cha- 


rafter. It ſpreads thro every Rank; in- 


ſpires even the meaneſt in the Kingdom; 
and pervades and actuates the whole Ma- 
chine of Government, with a Force little 
inferior to that of public Virtue. And, a 
little after, This Principle, fo remark. 
able at this Day among the Frzxcn, 


wwe ſtigmatize with the name of falſe Ho- 
nour. Such as it is, it were to be wiſhed 


awe had more of it. It aims not, indeed, at 

enerous Ends, beyond a certain Sphere e 8 
Pat! it is plauſible, polite, and ſplendid, in 
the Purſuit even of its ungenerous Ends. 
In ſhort, the Honour, like the Religion of. 


F. rance, is not void, of Benevolence, but 
confines 
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Honſines its Benevolence within a certain 
Pale. "Tis falſe Honour, as it .regardg 
other nations ; as it regards their own 
Gy 10 is fr ut. + 


. 


- Hav not Dr. B. ſaid, that this honour 
is true in Frenchmen, as it regards their 
own country, we might hope to reconcile 
him with Monfieur Helvetius; for both, 
it is plain, mean military honour, which 
not to be eſtimated by the ends it pur 
ſues, but its method of purſuing them ; 
not by the rectitude of the heart; but 
the dexterity of the hands; the choice of 
ends being entirely the buſineſs of the 
governing powers. Thus, though the 
ends of the war undertaken by the French 
againſt the preſent, queen of Hungary, 
on her father's death, did them, perhaps, 
no honour, yet marechal Belleiſles's be- 
haviour at Prague, during the courſe of 
_ muy war, of which we have juſt now 

2 F 3 taken 
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taken notice, did (om, . 
5 F234 


Bur. omitting this. diſtin&ion bes 
, tween military honour and ſtate honour, 
it is worth' while to obſerve the vaſt dif- 
ference between the uſual meaning of 
the word HonouR in general, as em- 
ployed by arbitrary ſovereigns and abject 
vaſſals, or patriot princes and a free peo- 
ple. In the mouths of the former, it 
means no more than ſucceſs in making 
war, no matter upon what grounds 
it was undertaken. Such was the mean 
ing of the word with Lewis the XIVth; 
and the generality of his infatuated ſub- 
jets. In the mouths of the latter, it is 
the making of war upon well weighed 
and juſt grounds, as well as courage and 
conduct in purſuing it; it is the re- 
conciling, as much as poſſible, the 


_—_ of mankind mW the enmity be- 
tween 


* — 
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tween particular countries, by allowing 
free egreſs and regreſs, and ſafe reſidence, 
to foreigners, without diſtinction, not in- 
fringing the lawis of the country; it is the 
relieving of priſoners of war, when aban- 
doned by their on ſovereign. Such has 
been ; durin g the laſt war, the honour 
ao Pip cendiog to the welfare of man» 
kind, even that of thoſe, from the defeat 
of whom it principally ſprings; whereas 
French honour, under Lewis XIV, gene- 
rally tended to the miſery of mankind, 
even that of thoſe who reaped it. It 
may, with great truth, be averred, that 
the late ſucceſſes of England againſt 
France have been of more ſervice, even 
to Frenchmen, than the ſucceſſes of Lewis 
XIV. ever were, or could be. For what 
did, what could, Frenchmen get by theſe 
ſucceſſes, but the poor diſtinction of 
beipg the firſt of many ſlaves ; a diſtinc- 

2 tion 
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tion too dearly purchaſed at the rate of bes 
coming themſelves the greater ſlaves for 
it; Whereas, in conſequence of the late 
ſucceſſes of the Engliſh againſt the 
French, ſome of the French have e 
conſiderable ſhare of ne 0 69 


a4 


Wr muſt, obe in juſtic&to ths 
memory of Lewis XIV, take notice of 
his making, on his death-bed, an open 
confeſſion of his too great paſſion for war 
to his heir, the preſent king, then an in- 
fant ; and of his warning him againſt the 
fame weakneſs; which confeflion and 
warning thoſe about the young monarch 
had ſenſe and ſpirit enough to fix ta 
the head of his bed; and, it muſt be 
owned, with great ſucceſs, Lewis XV. 
being univerſally allowed to be a man of 
uncommon humanity and goodneſs. 


P. 6, 
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1 is not a man aozoght us, 
bh does not glory i in ſerving his prince; 
855 „Jet, t there is not a man amongſt us, 
ut is aſhamed to wear the badge of his, 
| prince 's ſervice, | The. nations about us, 
think no'dreſs more becoming and ho- 
nourable than @ military uniform, whilſt, 
we confi der as only fit for black-guards.] 
And why ? Becauſe, in conſequence of. 
a law Wade i in . to confine military 
men to the m dreſs, for this well 
known "reaſon, hy their pay being ſo. 
ſlender, they ſhould not.impoveriſh. them- | 
ſelves by perpetual changes; and, in con- 
ſequence of the breaches of this law being 
ſo much winked at in ſome of them; 
the military uniform is become, in 
Paris, the badge of poverty. Nothing 
can better prove, how hurtful laws, good 
in themſelves, are apt to become, merely 
F 4 W 
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in conſequence of their not being rigo· 
W. K 
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P. 7. [Wz * have. 0 
whole provinces, with what we pay for 
che honour of leaving our bones i in a ſorry 
EleQorate.] Meaning H [anover, Where 
many Frenchmen, it is true, left their 
bones. But, that was not the fault of frheir 
ſtateſmen, conſidering the then impor- 
tance of that edle in the eyes of the 
court of E. It was entirely . to the 
rapacity of one French general ſent un- 
juftly to reap, or rather blaſt to his private 
gan, the laurels planted by another, 


P. 7. (CERTAIN conquerors rely more 
upon'their good ſenſe than their great 
power; and they, accordingly, triumph. ] 
Our author muſt here mean the King of 
Pruſſia, who appears, throughout, the 
hero of this performance. | 
. 77 
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P. 7. (Ware we are groping ous 
In the dark for ſomething to ſupport our · 
ſelves by. If it is money, we are greatly 
to be pitied.] Monſieur Helvetius had, 
indeed, great reaſon to pity his country 
men, if it was money they were now 
groping for to hold by. At this time, 
almoſt all their money was either fled, or, 
at leaſt, buried from the exigences of 
the public, inſomuch that the king began 
to think of ſending his plate to the mint; 
and was, in fact, ſoon after obliged 
to do it. This was no way ſurpri- 
fing ; for, though a greater number of 
payments, in ae cone: are made with 

ready money in France than in England, 
yet the abſolute number of payments, and 
the payments, in themſelves, being much 
greater in England than in France, more 
than compenſates that difference. Be- 
des, England, in conſequence of het 


great 
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great credit with foreigners, had little 
more to pay every year than the intereſt of 
that year's expences ; and that intereſt the 
vaſt encreaſe of her foreign trade enabled 
her to pay, without breaking in upon the 
ſtock of caſh ſhe was already poſſeſſed of ; 
whereas, France, ſo far from having 
any credit with foreigners, had ſo little 
foreign trade left, that, even if they had 
lent 10 money ſufficient to anſwer the 
expences of the war, ſhe. muſt, in a few, 
years, have been obliged to empty her cof- 
fers to pay them the bare intereſt of it, 
unleſs the choſe to pay it it out of the "th 


<jpal 


9. [It is, indeed, but fair, that they 
aa? have an eight months repoſe after- 


a four months campaign,] No doubt, the 
author here alludes to the ination of the 
French, taken notice of p. 5. 


P. 9. 


NO T E S. _—_— 


P. 9, WWirneug performing a good, 
Fug He means a forty days d de- 
votion, ſometimes performed. in Roman, 
Cathglic countries, to n the an- 


ee. [Amer _ 


5. — TWsz want * — to admire, 
at leaſt, our frizure.] The King of Prufe 
ſia, hearing that the French guards were 
coming againſt him, under the Prince de 
Soubiſe, ſaid ; Lai ez, les venir, je leur 
ferai la toupte : that is, Let them 
come, I'll dreſs their —— for them; 
or, in plain Engliſh, «© I'll comb their 
| Jocks for them; which he did with a 
witneſs ; ſcarce a ſingle company of that. 
ſplendid army, of which they made part, 
having eſcaped him, in any order. The 
French generals, however, ſlurred over this 
almoſt unparallel led diſgrace of the French 

arms, 
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arms, by faying it was but a coup d'efſai, 
which, in one ſenſe, it really turned out, 
conſidering how many other defeats fol- 
Jowed it; whilſt the Pariſians laughed it 
away by uſing the phraſe 2 la Soubiſe for 
that of a plate couture; which laft fignifies, 
both a certain kind of ſeam in ſpeaking of 
dreſs, and a total defeat in ſpeaking of war. 
| Accordingly, the French taylors, for a 
Jong time after this affair, never' forgot 
to aſk their cuſtomers, how they would 
have their clothes made, merely to give 
them an opportunity of anſwering, a la 

Soubi/e. | 


Tur fondneſs of the French for their 
hair, ſo well ridiculed by the King of Pruſ- 
ſia, extends to all ranks, even the meaneſt 
plebeians, who, though they can ſcarce af- 
ford time to comb it,will be ſure to have it 

very long; and this too, notwithſtanding the 
cxample the preſent king, who is remark- 

ably 
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ably carcleſs i in that reſpect. One would 
imagine, that they conſidered it as a con- 
ſtitutional diſtinction. Formerly, in all 
probability, it was as much the enſign of 
freedom amongſt the Franks, as the cap 
amongſt the Romans. At leaſt, ſhaving 
of the head is, even now, conſidered in 
France, as the moſt grievous puniſhmnt 
for women, next to public whipping and 
branding z and it is, accordingly, part of 
that generally inflicted upon thoſe, who, 
were they men, would be ſent to the 
gallies, though they may be only con- 
fined to a nunnery or a workhouſe. 


P. 10. [ In ours, nothing more than 
plain Monfieur Ferdinand.] Very hap- 
pily for us. If the French had not made 
ſo ſlight of Prince Ferdinand, he would 
never, perhaps, have gained ſo many ad- 
vantages over them. Terror and confu- 
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ſion are generally the attendants of ſeows 
. 06 


- Port; N Aso, f faſt abe, aul the 
day on which the Treatiſe upon Spirit 
appeared, has but juſt en her eyes. 
Let us fee what ſhe fays : the intelligence 
of our fouls con/ifts in the configuration of 
our hands, and intereſt is the ſole principle 
of every virtue. What a happy diſcos 
very | ſhould not our fages clap hands; 
and cry out, victory?] The Eſſay upon 
Spirit being the vvork of our author, may 
we not infer from this paſſage, and ano- 
ther to the ſame purpoſe, p. 41. that he 
was not thoroughly pleaſed with ſome of 
the poſitions therein advanced; and choſe 
this as the beſt method to hows N 


ig a good grace ? 


ls itnotvery remarkable,that tieoppatit 
very ingenious ſyſtem,” namely, that of 


Dr. Berkley, does not ſeem to have gain- 
ed 


2 


NO N. v2 
ed amy ground abroad, eſpecially Luthe= 
ran and Popith countries, ſome of whoſe 
doctrines, eſpecially thoſe of tranſubſtan· 
tiation and conſubſtantiation, making Sine | 
allowances for the meaning of the word 
Jubftance, it ſeems ſo well calculated to 
WO ING N 15 | 7 


P. 1 7 (wr can no 3 ny ud 
with any thing but pamphlets. } Had the 
author looked into our news- papers, in 
which near a dozen periodical works are 
advertiſed for every month, he would 
probably have omitted this part of his 
e on the 1 of his er 


3. [Ts ncevilorenter Abbe ** 
— Breviary in Candide; the Soldier reads 
his Code in the Porter af the Carthufians; 
the Magiſtrate ſtudies his Cyjas in the So- 
ha; and the Monk his rule in the Lady's 


ee The books, which the Abbè, the 
Soldier, 


tw 
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Soldier, the Magiſtrate, and the Monk, 
are made to uſe in this paſſage, are the 
very "reverſe of what they ſhould uſe, 
- But bad as this may be, the caſe ſeems to 
be worſe in England, where books have 
often been written by men, who, if they 
had any regard to their profeſſion, ſhould 
be the laſt towrite them. Beſides, pamph- 
lets are every day publiſhed, containing 
things diametrically oppoſite to what the 
authors would be thought to intend. 
Thus, ſome time ago, there appeared, in 
one and the ſame month, two pieces, 
with titles indicating them to be for the 
uſe of the fair ſex, but containing, the one 
a defence of f------ n, and the other a 
proſpect of a certain building, which, be- 
ſides reſembling, by the great number of 
its arches, the places ſet apart by the Ro- 
mans for that work of darkneſs, may be 
always ſuppoſed to contain a great many 
men, duly qualified, and equally will- 
4 ing, 
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ing, to co- operate in it. What can one 
think, but that the authors of theſe two 
judicious pieces had an underſtanding with 

each other; the eſſay of the one reſem- 

bling the advertiſement of ſome quack's 
poiſon; and the picture of the other, the 
ſign, by which the place where it is fold 
may. be eaſily diſcovered.  O Parents! 
Parents | how long will ye ſuffer your- 
ſelves to be deluded by men pretending to 
inſtruct and improve your dau ghters, 
without the leaſt grain of decency and 
delicacy, not to ſpeak of virtue, requiſite 
for the due performance of ſo important 
and arduous a taſk. | 


P. 13. [Txz bulwark-puppets are 
become our Demoſtheneſes.] Paris being 
walled in, the ramparts more than half 
round.the whole city, are nobly adorned 
with four rows of ſtately trees, in the 
center of which is a broad road. for 

6 coaches, 
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coaches, and on each ſide very fine ſhady | 
walks. Upon theſe ramparts are to be 
ſeen, every fine evening, many of the peo- 
ple of faſhion in their coaches, which are 
often gaudy, but oftener truly elegant, 
and painted in a moſt exquiſite manner; 
not with arms, crefts, ot initial letters, 
but with a variety of paſtoral ſcenes. On 
the margin of theſe 'walls, are a great 
number of coffee-houſes, and places of 
public entertainment, where'are exhibited 
a variety of amuſements, ſomething in 
the way of Bartholomew Fair, but, you 
may imagine, better executed, by a peo- 
ple whoſe characteriſtic it is to laugh and 
be merry. The coffee-houſes, &c. are 
decorated with a great deal of - eye-trap, 
and in moſt of them are harlots and mu- 
ficians ; and there the Bourgeois, with 
their wives and children, enjoy a little 
freſh air, and the view of the adjacent 
country, which is to be ſeen in great va- 

ricty 
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ety from the different parts of theſe 


ramparts. Mr. Thicknefſe. Puppet-ſhews 
make part of the amuſements here ſpoken 
of. But, who they are our author means, 


the wooden actors in theſe ſhews, or the 


living puppets who talk of politics in the _ 
coffee-houſes, &c. of this walk, is uncer= 


rain, 


P. 13. [A CATCH conſoles for loſſes, 
which all our tears would be too few to 
bewail.] This is no new thing. It was 
ſo in the minority of Lewis XIII, when. 


ther blocked up, by him, joked or ſung 
away all care and concern for the fre- 
quent checks their trained bands met 
with from the king's' troops. No won- 
der, then, if a ballad ſhould be found 
ſufficient to form an effectual diverſion 
in favour of a miniſter, The fame 
thing, perhaps, has happened, more than 

G2 once, 


the refractory Pariſians, beſieged, or ra- 


ö 


. 


once, here in England. The great out- 
cry made, a few years ago, againſt the 
laſt tax-upon beer would, in all probabi- 
lity, have long ſince laid the miniſtry 
under a neceſſity of getting it taken off, 
had not the murder of Mrs. King in- 
terpoſed. The moment that tragical 
affair, though of a private nature, got 
wind, all the Grub-ſtreet compoſitions 
againſt the legiſlature and the brewers 
were huſhed ; and nothing to be heard 
but : The bloody, barbarous, and cruel 
murder; and: Beware of French cooks, 
they will poiſon jou] Beware of French 
valets de chambre, they will cut your 
throats; which took up the minds of the 
populace ſo much, that they ſoon entirely 
forgot all their former themes. Had ſome 
poor harmleſs cow but thruſt her ' horns 
into a certain place, while the cry was ſo 
loud and ſo general there againſt admiral 
Byng, and two or three of the moſt eminent 

men 


» 


\ 
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men in it been ſqueezed to death on the 
occaſion, it is more than probable, that 
he would be a living man to this day. 


P. 14. [THAT the marechaleſs's pow- 
der and gun-powder are things utterly in- 
compatible.] This Marechaleſs's powder 
is a kind of hair powder in great vogue at 


Paris; and, probably, the invention of 
ſome marechal's lady. 


P. 15. [Wno could ever ſee among 
the Italians, the Germans, the Ruſſians. ] 
He does well to leave the Engliſh out of 
this compariſon. | 


| P. I5. [Wzzz their biſhops ever 
known to require aſſents in writing, re- 
fuſe the ſacraments, and make new rules 
of faith at the end of ſeventeen hundred 
years ?]. The like, however, has hap- 
pened, allowing him not to mean rules of 
new faith, in almoſt every country and age 

G 3 ſince, 
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ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianj./ 
ty. The compoſition of the Nicene and 
Athanaſian Creeds, the profeſſion of faith 
of Pope Pius V. the Auſburgh confeſſion, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
- England, ſeem all liable to equal cen- 
ure, 


P. 16. [BI ESF with the beft police, ] 
The police of Paris is, indeed, wonder- 
ful: I know a gentleman, who, in his 
Cups, loſt his watch ; and, though he could 
not remember where he had been, the 
police informed him, and returned him 
his watch the next morning. Any in- 
Jury done to either a ſtranger, or citizen, 
if complained of, will be inſtantly heard, 
and ſeverely puniſhed : There are forty- 
eight commiſſaries in different parts of 
Paris, for this buſineſs only. You will 
think it ſtrange, yet it is, nevertheleſs, 
true, that, if a man gets drunk, and for- 
gets where he lay, the police will inform 
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him, and with whom he lay, if he had a 
bedfellow. Mr . Thickneſſe, 


P. 17, [A METROMANyY.] The 
French have a comedy under this name, 
in which the author, Monſieur 2 
ſeems to have had himſelf in view in 
forming a poet, who, as the title points 
out, is the principal hero of the perfor- 
mance, This piece- js juſtly celebrated 
as one of the beſt things of the kind, 


which the preſent age has produced, But. 


notwithſtanding all Mr. #*##**'g boaſted 
reſolution, in the perſon of his poet, tocon=- 
ſecrate all his talents to the ſervice of the 
diſtreſſed and the virtuous, he afterwards 
forgot himſelf ſo far, as to write a piece, 
which the parliament ordered to be burn- 
ed by the hands of the common hang- 
man ; and it is to this ſentence, no doubt, 
our author alludes, forgeting, on this, as 
on many other occaſions, that one ſwal- 

G 4 tow 
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low does not make a ſummer; and that 


nations are not anſwerable for the faults 
of individuals. 


P. 18. [PLACE Maubert.] The Rag- 
ay of Paris. 


P. 18. [We 3 the death of others, 
whilſt we ourſelves ſhould die through 
ſhame and deſpair.] This may allude to 
the Parifians greedily ſwallowing a re- 
port, which prevailed during the laſt 
war, of the King of Pruſſia's death, oc- 
caſioned by the Auſtrians finding, as they 
gave out, amongſt the dead bodies left 
behind by the Pruſſians, in a ſkirmiſh 
with them, qne, whoſe cloak beſpoke him 
of very ſuperior rank and dignity. 


P. 18. [Wurst we murder without 
mercy the character of our cotemporaries. ] 


'The caſe of n author himſelf, with this 


br 
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aggravation, that it is not one man, or 
one hundred men, he laſhes, but a W 


nation. 


P. 19. [Our modern peers can dreſs 
themſelves en coutil.] Coutil ſignifies a 
quilt, . theuſe of which, in men's wear, 
was, probably, firſt introduced by the 
valets de chambre of Paris. | 


| P. 19. [Ramrontav.] A celebrated 
Shopkeeper, and arbiter of the faſhion i in 
Paris. 


P. 19. [ Perſflage, radotage, papillo- 
tage- vapeurs, pamoiſons, ele- 
gances, pirouettes, dedains.| Cant words'; 
the three firſt, remarkable for ſounding 
big and ſignifying little ; the reſt for their 
affected prettineſs. Per/iffler, means no 
more than to humbug ; radoter, to dream 
or doat; papilloter, to bind the hair, 

; in 
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in paper to prevent its loſing the curl given 
it by the fingers. But, by the termination 

age, are inveſted with as much impor- 

tance, as Latin words by the termination 

agium; and a great deal more than Eng- 

liſh words by the addition of the ward 

work, which, if tacked to ſome would 1 
make them look very filly. Yapeurs fig- 

nifies vapours; pamoiſons, fainting or 

Fwooning fits; elegances, elegancies ; pi- 

rouettes, turnings upon the heel ; dedains, | 
diſdains, that is to ſay, ſcornful arr. 1 >} 


P. 19. [Bre Aus we find ourſelves 
overloaded with a genius capable of the 
greateſt prodigies,] The author almoſt 1 
every where elſe ſeems to think other. 


P. 21. [Tax Moliniſts mention Len- 


guet as the ornament of mankind.) A 


French biſhop, who wrote againſt the 
Jan- 


Janſeniſts, a religious ſe, who are, in 
France, in reſpect to thoſe of the eſta - 


biſhed church of that kingdom, pretty _ 


much what the Methodiſts are, with re- 
ſpect to other proteſtants of the church 
of England, The opponents of the Jan- 
ſeniſts are generally called Moliniſts from 
Molinos, a Spaniſn Jeſuit, and ſtrenuous” 


oppoſer of Janſenius's tenets. It is pretty 


remarkable, that Janſenius himſelf is 
not deemed a Janſeniſt ; the reaſon of 
which is, that he concludes the book, 
from which the doctrines conſtituting Jan- 
ſeniſm are taken, by a formal {oben 
to the decrees of the church. 


P. 21, [Nor RR-DAMR of Paris,] 
The cathedral of Paris. dr. 


P. 22. [Ausch.] A ſmall biſhopric 
in Gaſcony. 


P. 22. 


af NODES . ; 
P. 22. [We are above ſpeaking any 
thing, any where, but French ; at the 


fame time that we cannot bear that Ger- 


mans ſhould ſpeak German, even in Ger- 
many.] How much ſoever the French 
may be to blame for pretending to ty- 
ranniſe it over the Germans, in this man- 
ner, the Germans, ſurely, are more to 
blame for tamely ſubmitring to ſuch a ty- 
rany. Of this the preſent Emperor, tho” 
ſo young a man, ſeems to be very ſenſible, 
having ordered no other language but the 
German to be uſed, for the future, in his 
court, or in any of the papers preſented 
to him, whereas, before that, the French 
and Italian languages chiefly prevailed. 


P. 24. [Ov ſcornful airs, our ſhrugs, 
our ceremonial grimaces, our twiſts, our 
bridlings, are not to be counted but by 
hundreds.] The Reader will not, per- 
MM be diſpleaſed to recollet Mr. 
Thick- 


14 
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Thickneſſe's manner of accounting for the 
great action made uſe of by the French 
in general, though that our author here 
ſpeaks of muſt be underſtood of the 
French petit-maitres in particular. 


LES | cannot,” le 46 help 1 
a remark, while it occurs to me, relative 
to the great action the French make uſe 
of in their ordinary converſation, for which 
we are apt to laugh at them. But, per- 
haps, this action is not ſo much the con- 
ſequence of their being Frenchmen, as 


men living under the laws of France. an | 


Engliſhmen ſpeaks his mind freely in 
plain Engliſh; but a Frenchman durſt 
not . ſpeak in plain French; and, there- 


fore, a ſhrug of the ſhoulders, an elevated 
arm, a contracted brow, or a gathering 


up, as it were, of one's whole body, may 
be, and frequently is, as well underſtood 
as words; and yet for theſe bodily actions, 

a man 


a10 or 2Z . 
a man cannot be ſent to the Baſtile. The 
Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotch, who reſide 


as any of the natives; and even among 
us, how many men, eſpecially in trade, 


have their credit injured, and their cha- 


eaQters blaſted, IR. the ſhoul- 
ders. 


P. 25. [Tur Daughter of a Financier 
buys a Count or a Duke. ] He here, pro- 
bably, alludes to a match, during the laſt 
war, between a French nobleman's eldeſt 
fon and the daughter of Monfieur de 
Vieux Maiſons, a Farmer-General. But, 
however unequal to ſuch an alliance Ma- 
demoiſelle de Vieux Maiſons muſt be al- 
lowed to have been in point of birth, ſhe 
was worthy of the Count by the beſt of 
titles, her love; for, on the bare report 
of a battle in Germany, where he then 
ſerved, ſuch was her concern for his ſafe- 


ty, 


here, are as perfect maſters of the /hrug, 


| 


| | 


. 


| | 
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ty, that ſhe immediately ſickened,- and 
died the next day ; winnen 
een 21h 


| P. 29. (oon very Abbes This wich. 
Abbe, is uſed in France to denote, not 
only the heads of certain religious houſes, 
but all manner of ſecular churchmen, 
eſpecially ſuch perſons, as have received 
the tonſure, and, under colour of pre- 
paring themſelves for the ſervice of the 
church, in the mean time partake of her 
revenues, on condition of wearing the 
eccleſiaſtical habit, and ſaying the bre- 

viary. Of theſe there are great numbers 
in Paris, many of whom have, without 
vocation or talents, been forced by their 
parents or friends, who happened to be 
patrons of livings, upon the church ; or 


have forced themſelves upon her, and live 


accordingly ; whilſt others of them, 
without ever taking upon themſelves holy 
orders, 
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orders, do ſolid ſervices to Religion and 
Learning. The firſt are the men here 
meant. The Superiors of certain reli- 
gions houſes, ſtiled in French Abbes, are 
more properly called Abbots in Engliſh. 


BegsIDEs the real Abbes, Paris ſwarms 
with young fellows, who, in order to qua- 
lify thernſelves for company above their 
fortune, put on the Abbe dreſs, as, be- 
ſides coming very cheap, it exempts 
them from the expence of change, to 
which thoſe e the lay habit are 
liable. 


P. 20. [WHAT is become of that maſ- 
culine virtue, which rendered ſo famous | 
thoſe ancient Gauls, - our forefathers !] 
By our author's manner of ſetting out, 
one would ſcarce imagine, that he ſhould 


be obliged to go ſo far back as the Gauls 
| to 


o 


in England, to mend and 
complexion; but the latter, which is there 
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| to conſtraſt, in e e the: modern 


«+ +» 
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b p. 30 Cru! lein «fi our 95 is no 
better th an oil-cloth;! for all the world 
like « piece of canvas, which a painter 
has gummed and laid his firſt colours 
upon.) In France, red and vchite are 
not only employed more univerſally than 
enhven the 


called ard, is uſed 'tordiſtinguiſh' mar- 
ried women of quality, eſpecially at 
court, from all others, even unmarried 
women of their own'rank.. But, for this 
purpoſe, it is laid on ſothiek and ſo coarſe, 
as to ſpoil beauty, and add to ann 


P. 32. [WE received them (our Gori 
ful airs) from ourfathers, and ſhall tranſ- 
mit them to our children.] Frenchmen, 


therefore, are not ſo much changed with - 


H in 
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in aur author's memory, (as he would 
inſinuate P. 1. ) but that they ſtill retain 
' ſomething of their fathers; nor is the 
next age ſo likely to be the age of good 


ſenſe amongſt them, as be anne. to 
—_— 119 bo. Song þ | 
by”; 36. loan dhe Hanoverians forget, 


eee g 
they remember it ? What would: they 
have been, well as they behaved, if n 


Aritelh * not A 3 


| pP. MY (Ws are bares tos 

. whom we now moſt gra- 
tuitouſly deſpiſe.] See M, Voltaire's Tale 
or William Wade. 


v. 42. [Wo come over to 0 our 
windows with guineas.] Fooliſh as it 
may be to e windows, any where, 
8 H for 
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for the'fake of diverſion, it muſt be wiſe 
to do it with guineas, in Paris, which is 
fo well policed, that, without ſo timely _ 
a remedy for the miſchief, juſtice, muit 
have ſoon overtaken the 
of it. Halfpence in Paris e 
been 1 thing, by any _—_— 


«BL wy uren 0c Gd wi 
rule of faith, formulas inconſiſtent with _ 
the dogmas already eſtabliſhed. See 


note (5) page (11). 


P. 44. [PPR ET END ED Secretaries.] The 
place of Secretaire du Roy, or King's 
Secretary, may be purchaſed in France, 
and ennobles the purchaſer's family. But 
it is an empty title, without confidence 
or employment; ſo that our Author 
juſtly calls thoſe, who are decorated with 
it, Pretended Secretaries. For thq ſame 
reaſon, theſe new noblemen and their 


deſ- 
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deſoendafita ate little eficemiad by : the, 
reſtol the French hability, mo&gfwhom 

a 

1 art 2770 2001 Be 
2 2. 84. [Bazy. Abbes. Matt 
the Paris Abbes, pia. thaſe 
notice of by him, woe in ſpite of e 
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